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Some North American Botanists. 

III. Andre Michaux. 

The "elder Michaux," as he is called, has the double distinct- 
ion of publishing the first Flora of North America, and of being the 
most indefatigable explorer this country has ever seen. Although 
he has left his name as author upon but two works, his numerous 
discoveries have furnished the basis of other publications. The 
work referred to besides the Flora of North America is a "History 
of North American Oaks," and neither of these were published till 
the year of the author's death, the former being edited by the emi- 
nent botanist Louis Claude Richard and the latter with the help of 
the son, F. A. Michaux. The whole object of Michaux's existence 
seems to have been to transplant to France from all quarters of the 
globe every species of plant that could be made useful, and pres- 
ently this desire settled into such an eagerness for travel that he 
was never at rest, except by compulsion, and probably traversed 
more territory than any other botanist. An outline of his life is as 
follows: He was born in Versailles, March 7, 1746, and received 
his botanical education under the great Bernard de Jussieu. His 
first visit was to England; then several trips to the mountains of 
Auvergne, to the Pyrenees, and into Spain. From 1782 to 1785 he 
was in Persia in a political capacity, but really to explore a coun- 
try that was then almost unknown to scientific men, and returned 
home with a large collection. The French government having be- 
come interested in the subject of introducing into France such ex- 
otic trees as would be useful in shipbuilding, Michaux was chosen 
to visit the United States, with a commission to send to France all 
the trees he could obtain. In September, 1785, he embarked with 
his son at L'Orient and arrived at New York on the 13th of No- 
vember. He remained in this country until 1796, when he em- 
barked from Charleston, S. C, for Amsterdam, but was wrecked on 
the coast of Holland. In this shipwreck it is stated, in the Annahs 
du Museum cTHistoire Naturelle, that "Michaux was lashed to one 
of the yards, and was senseless when carried on shore," not recov- 
ering till some hours afterwards. His first thought was for his col- 
lections of ten busy years and he was gratified to learn that some 
of them were saved. "His plants having got wetted by the salt 
water, he was obliged to immerse them all in fresh water, and one 
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after another, to dry them between new papers." For three or 
four years he remained at home cultivating the plants he had for- 
warded from the United States and arranging materials for the vol- 
umes which were subsequently p.ublished. In 1800 he joined the 
expedition to Australia, under command of Captain Baudin. He be- 
came disgusted with his commander and abandoned the expedition 
at Mauritius, but soon went to Madagascar. There he established a 
botanical garden in which to cultivate his collections, but soon fell 
a victim to the unhealthy climate, and died with fever November 13. 
1802. 

Of course among American botanists the interest in Michaux 
centers about his travels in this country, which are said to have 
aggregated over 3,000 miles and this is probably very scant meas- 
ure. In some respects he was more favorably situated for explora- 
tion than other botanists, for he was in the employ of a govern- 
ment that provided liberally for his needs; but while still at work 
here the revolution overtook France and Michaux was forgotten. 
In these circumstances he used his own means until they were ex- 
hausted and he was compelled to return home. The mere enu- 
meration of his trips in this country would more than exhaust our 
space and the most important only can be given. He early estab- 
lished two botanical gardens, one in Bergen Co., N. J., and the 
other near Charleston, S. C. ; the former to receive his collections 
from New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and Maryland; the latter those 
from the Carolinas and the southern Alleghany Mountains. It 
was from this Charleston garden probably that some exotics have 
spread and become naturalized in the Southern States, as for in- 
stance Albizzia Julibrissin. In April. 1787, Michaux set out up- 
on his first journey to the Alleghany Mountains, going up the Sa- 
vannah river to its sources, crossing the mountains and reaching the 
waters of the Tennessee. Thence he returned to Charleston, where 
he arrived in July. His next exploration was in East Florida, in 
the spring of 1788. In the autumn of the same year he again took 
a trip to the sources of the Savannah to obtain seeds and roots, the 
Magnolia cordata being the principal object of his search. The 
following winter was passed in the Bahama Islands. In June, 
1789, he started to visit the mountains in North Carolina, ascending 
Black, Roan, and other mountains of that now famous region. 
Pushing across the mountains he descended the Tennessee side, 
with the intention of penetrating into Kentucky, but was prevent- 
ed by the clanger from Indians, and so contented himself with an 
exploration of the mountains of Virginia, crossing the wild regions 
of West Virginia along New River, etc. Finally he entered Mary- 
land and reached Philadelphia by way of Lancaster, Penn. Going 
to New York he returned to Charleston through the lower grounds. 
In November of the same year he again explored the mountains 
of North Carolina. In 1792 he is recorded as botanizing in New 
Jersey and around New York. Thence up the Hudson to Albany, 
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and so on about Lake Champlain, reaching Montreal June 30, 1792. 
From Montreal he proceeded to Quebec, and thence by the Sague- 
nay to Hudson's Bay, where, he says, "naught but a dreary vege- 
tation was found, consisting of black and stunted pines, which 
bore their cones at four feet only from the ground." Returning to 
Philadelphia he proposed to Mr. Jefferson, then Secretary of State, 
to explore the country west of the Mississippi to the sources of the 
Missouri, and even to the Pacific waters, for the sum of £3,600. 
This was a bold proposition and one that was a:ted upon a few 
years later in the expedition of Lewis and Clark, but Michaux was 
never permitted to make the journey. In July, 1793, he started 
for Kentucky, descnding the Ohio to Louisville and then back 
across Kentucky, West Virginia, and Virginia, to Philadelphia. 
Early in 1794 another extensive tour was made in the Southern 
States and the North Carolina mountains, and in 1795 the same 
trips were continued to Knoxville, Tenn. Thence he crossed the 
Cumberland Mountains and came to Nashville, and so on to Louis- 
ville, ascended the Wabash River to Viucennes and thence west- 
ward to the Illinois River and down it to the Mississippi and lower 
part of the Ohio. Ascending the Ohio and Cumberland, after 
many hardships,for it was midwinter, he finally reached Nashville 
and started for the Carolinas in February, 1796, stopping for a 
while again in his favorite North Carolina mountains with his fa- 
vorite guide, Davenport, reaching Charleston in April. It was in 
August of this year that he embarked for Amsterdam and was ship- 
wrecked. 

Very many of our species of plants bear the familiar abbrevi- 
ation "Mx." or "Michx." and not a few genera own him as their 
author, such as Micranthemum, Elodea, Dichromena, Oryzopsis, 
Erianthus, etc., etc. Unfortunately, the genus which commemo- 
rates him is one he discovered in Persia, and so his name cannot in 
this way be associated with North American botany, for which he 
did so much. . His flora of North America contains, exclusive of non- 
vascular Cryptogams, but 1530 species, under 528 genera, just about 
the numbers which appear now in our numerous state catalogues, 
but of this number a very large proportion were new. Although 
but eleven years in this country he has left a deeper impression up- 
on North American Botany than many a distinguished botanist has 
in a life time, and most surely gained the distinction of being/a«7e 
princeps among our botanical explorers. 

For further and more particular information concerning Mich- 
aux the reader is referred to the Am. Jour. Sci. 1.9.266 (Dr. W. J. 
Hooker "On the Botany of America") ; 1.42.2 (Prof. Asa Gray on 
"Botanical Excursion to the Mountains of North Carolina"); 2. 
24.161 (Elias Durand, "Biographical Memoir of the late F. A. 
Michaux"); Michaux's unpublished itinerary is preserved by the 
Am. Phil. Soc, at Philadelphia. 



